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UNDER THE SEA-WALL. 


STEPHEN MITCHEL: 


A FLORIDA STORY. 
BY MRS. S. S. ROBBINS, U.S.A, 
CHAPTER VII. 
PABCETTI, the young Spaniard who was to take 
_us out for a sail, was as handsome a specimen 
of this peculiar Anglo-Spanish race as is often s¢éen. 
He was dressed to-night in white pants, with a blue 
flannel jacket, embroidered in front and on the 
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shoulders ; a bright-red silk necktie came down from 
under a broad sailor-collar, and was tied with a true 
sailor-knot ; a little straw hat, palmetto straw of a 
fine braid, was planted firmly over a shock of jet- 
black curls; from under its narrow brim two of the 
brightest and blackest eyes darted us a welcome, and 
the blood slowly mantling under his rich olive skin 
welcomed us too. Parcetti was very fond of my hus- 
band ; they were often companions in long sails and 
very successful fishing expeditions; so, though no 
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boat among the many that crowded the water around 
the wharf was a greater favourite or more in demand 
than his, yet we could always have it when in port. 

“We are going to have a lovely sail, Parcetti,”’ 
I said, as I went down the steps into the boat. 

‘We shall go like an arrow,” he answered. ‘I 
almost hoped you would bring the sick man. There 
will be but little motion. We shall cut through the 
water so fast, and the air is so bracing, but soft, 
almost every invalid in St. Augustine is out to-night. 
I could have let my boat every half-hour since Mr. 
Stanley engaged it.” 

‘*T have half a mind to go back for him now,” I 
said, hesitating. 

‘* Nonsense!” said my husband, putting me de- 
cidedly into the boat. ‘‘ You know wind and tide 
wait for no man, and it is time we were off.” 

What a sail it was! The long Florida sunset 
lay upon the water with its glowing tints of purple 
and gold, changing the gently-swelling waves to 
great opaline masses, that opened anew every 
moment into deep wells of varying colour, out of 
which transfigured fishes leaped; and floating bits of 
seaweed were red, or pink, or white coral, as this 
changeful light fell over them. There were boats 
here and there and everywhere, and over all a 
magical sunset was dropping its mystic rays. White 
sails, coarse, soiled duck-sails, seemed to hang in 
great cream-coloured folds, with tints as soft as a tea- 
rose-bud, or, strained against the wind, a delicate 
rose like that Mont Blanc wears at sunset, blushed 
out before the mast. Gay shawls looked over white 
shoulders as if Titian’s brush had touched them, and 
even the little stolen feathers, which danced upon so 
many pretty hats, had back the radiance once theirs 
as they cleft the air in all their pristine beauty. 

‘What a night!” I said, over and over again, 
until my husband only smiled in answer, and Parcetti 
nodded his curl-wreathed head all unconscious what 
a halo the generous sun, dying, was throwing around 
him. We passed before the old fort, which looked 
lower and greyer, and more picturesque than ever, 
with old chief Mononotawk standing where he stood 
every night, on the highest western turret, gazing 
with a sadness touching to see, not at the sunset or 
the clouds, but towards the home almost as distant 
as the line where earth and sky meet, and which 
he shall never see again. He does not notice us 
as we fly by. ‘‘ He looks like a bronze statue,” 
Parcetti says, pointing him out to us. 

‘‘How does Parcetti know how a bronze statue 
looks, I wonder? He never can have seen one; but, 
after all, the comparison is good. He does look as 
if he had been made by a master sculptor, and placed 
there.” 

‘‘He has been placed there by a master hand,” 
my husband says, as I thus follow Parcetti’s remark. 
‘It is to me one of the most remarkable things I 
have seea in St. Augustine ; the way, through blood 
and strife, God has brought these wild Indians under 
the immediate power of civilisation and Christianity. 
It’s as if He took our national government, and made 
it into a very efficient home missionary.” 

Parcetti is a Catholic, as so many of the other 
descendants of the Spanish are here, and I won- 
dered, for a moment, how he would take the remark. 
To my surprise, he said, ‘‘ There are not a dozen of 
them. who are not regular now in their attendance 
on places of public worship. One church has a 
number there every Sabbath.” 





So the Catholics are proselytising as well as the 
others, I thought, and may succeed in attracting some 
of them. One would naturally suppose, too, that 
a race as fond of gay trappings as the Indians would 
be.taken by the show and ceremonies with which, in 
the old cathedral, the Great Spirit is sought. As they 
cannot as yet understand but a word here and there 
of English, I do not think even the most zealous 
Protestant need fear the heresy. 

A sail on a Florida sea is in many respects dif- 
ferent from any other, particularly the sail in the 
harbour of St. Augustine. Long, low reaches of land 
bind it in almost at every point within sight, while 
just at one spot, in truth more visible to the eye of 
the imagination than to the naked eye, a wreath of 
white foam shows you the bar which is said to be 
the most difficult of navigation of any upon the 
Atlantic coast, rendering the harbour, which other- 
wise might be made very serviceable for trade, 
almost useless. To-night, with the keen wind so 
much in our favour, we were going round a point not 
easily navigable generally, to a part of the north 
beach, where the rarest shells were found in prodigal 
abundance. Parcetti seldom tried the sail; the sea, 
with its short, chopping waves, was not always safe 
for a small boat, and the knowledge of this prevented 
pleasure-seekers generally from attempting it; but 
we had often been with him when the Idalia—named 
from a little bright-eyed maiden whom once we had 
seen sitting in its prow—had capered almost like a 
young animal let loose for a frolic, and I had won 
my sailor’s admiration by neither screaming nor 
blanching. 

‘‘T don’t know,” he said, to-night, as we began to 
toss a little unsteadily, ‘‘ another lady in St. Augus- 
tine I would take out here with the waves running 
so.” 

‘“‘Ts there danger?” my husband asked. 

‘‘T hope not,” he answered, with a smile. “ Better 
not, at any rate, think there is until we are safe 
home again. Nothing makes my passengers such 
cowards as to talk of swimming. Nine out of ten 
will ask me if I am a good swimmer, before we start, 
and some insist, if I have not life-preservers on board, 
that they must hire a boat that has. I believe 1 
could ruin my business in a season if I carried them. 
I never mean to run my boat into any danger—that 
is the best way; and as I have sailed on these very 
waters since I could walk, I ought to know. That 
was a nice one,” turning his boat just in time to 
prevent a large wave breaking over us. ‘‘ Did it wet 

ou?” 

a Oh, never mind the wetting,” I said, shaking the 
water easily off my shawl; ‘‘ that is what we come 
to sea for. Now, there’s another. Well done! not 
a drop in the boat this time.’ 

So on we sailed, with plenty of excitement from 
our combat with the waves, and more of beauty as 
the sunset faded, and the soft twilight dropped its 
mantle of grey over the water, than I ever remember 
to have seen before. 

When we touched the north beach it seemed to 
me only a weird picture of loneliness and desolation. 
As far as my eye could reach there was white sand 
on the broadest and flattest of beaches. Accustomed 
at home to the rock-girt shore of New England, this 
ghostly reach of land, with its undulations, the white 
crest of the waves just lapping its outer edge, re- 
minded me of the great desert of Sahara. I almost 
expected to see a camel, with its turbaned rider, step 
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out from the spot where the grey sky touched the 
grey earth, and to hear the cry of the pelican on its 
tired wings. 

‘It is like another heaven and another earth,” I 
said, with a little shudder, as I stepped ashore. ‘It 
is positively uncanny !”’ 

Parcetti laughed. ‘It’s always lonely like,” he 
said; “listen for a moment to the booming of the 
waves, they seem to me singing a requiem.” 

This was the last touch; what a mournful dash 
every little breaker had as it reached the shore! 
‘¢ And no wonder,” I said, ‘‘ why, it’s like a grave- 
yard, full of levelled graves.” 

‘‘ Nonsense! sce these shells, Kate,’’ spoke out my 
husband, cheerily. ‘‘Come, make haste; you will 
not be content with less than a bushel, and it will be 
head-wind when we go home; the wind is rising, 
too, I hear.’ 

“See the shells!’? I repeated. ‘‘ Yes, I do sup- 
pose there must be some here. I’ve heard tell of 
them, as the Yankees say;” and, stooping at this 
moment, Parcetti picked up at his feet a shell—a tiny 
shell—in whose beauty lay imprisoned a wealth of 
loveliness. 

One half-hour of delightful shell-gathering, and 
then Parcetti looked anxiously at the eastern sky. 
‘‘There are flaws in that cloud,” he said. ‘‘ Better 
start, Mrs. Stanley.” 

“Only one more.” 

‘“‘ Not one,”’ said my husband, decidedly; and we 
left. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Wuen we reached home it was dark with that pecu- 
liar darkness found nowhere as it is among the deep 
shadows cast by the broad and closely-leafed live 
oak-trees, ‘‘ a darkness that can be felt,’”’ I repeated, 
every time I had occasion to pass through it. To- 
night old Chloe was at the door, looking up and 
down the street for us. 

“The Lord be praised,” she said, fervently, as 
she heard the gate swing open on its creaking 
hinges; ‘‘the wind done blew from the east, and 
there’s fears abroad when it sets sharp that way. 
I’m glad to see yer safe back.” 

* But we had Parcetti for our boatman, Chloe,” 
I said, soothingly. 

‘You had the good God,” she answered, rebuk- 
ingly. ‘‘Parcetti is well enough, but He (a tone of 
reverence stealing into her voice) holds the water in 
the hollow of His hands; dat’s the safety! ”’ 

“Tt is, indeed, Chloe,” I said. ‘I only meant 
that Parcetti understands his boat, and we had a 
merry sailhome. We should not have been so late, 
but we had to tack nearly all the way back.” 

“The Lord be tanked, ma’am, yer safe,” she 
said, ‘‘and I wish you a good-night, ma’am.” 

The courtesy of the old slaves is a beautiful trait 
to live with. No matter what else is wanting, there 
is always the soft, pleasant tone, always the respect 
and attention that even the years which have inter- 
vened since their freedom made them equal, has 
not been able to destroy. 

When we went into our parlour our lamps were 
lighted, and a bright light-wood fire gave a peculiar 
home charm to the room. This light-wood fire is 
such a luxury to us Northerners that we often indulged 
in it when the native Floridians would be sitting 
with open doors and windows. To be sure, our 


doors and windows were open also, but then the 
fire ! 

When we were comfortably seated, Mr. Stanley 
took from his pocket a letter, and handed it to me, 
remarking, quietly, ‘‘I did not give it to you before, 
because I wanted you to enjoy the sail.” 

‘‘A letter! Oh, Will, how could you!” and 
examining the post-mark carefully, ‘‘it’s from Mr. 
Bond, too, at last.” 

‘“‘T don’t know why you say at last; I never ex- 
pected you would have one at all,” he said. 

‘‘ Your faith is less than the least grain of mustard- 
seed,” I answered, pettishly. ‘I don’t see how you 
ever came to make a good lawyer.” 

‘* Perhaps I never did,” he said, coolly; ‘‘ please 
read that letter aloud.” 

But I didn’t mind the request until I read it to its 
last word, then I began :— 

‘*Mrs. Stanley—Dear Madam, —Your letter does 
not surprise me. No one can become acquainted 
with Stephen Mitchel without being deeply inte- 
rested in him. I love him, in spite of all.’ ” 

‘*In spite of all,”’ interpolated my husband, as if 
he were taking notes. 

‘“«In spite of all,’’’ I repeated, decidedly, ‘‘‘ as 
if he were my own son, and I am deeply and sin- 
cerely grieved to hear of his critical situation. I 
have no doubt the discovery of the crime hastened 
what, I presume, in any case, would have been 
inevitable.’ ”’ 

‘The discovery of the crime,” repeated my hus- 
band again. 

‘¢ The crime, not his,”” Iremarked, in the same tone, 
and went on. ‘‘‘I wish I could send you any clues 
by which your husband would be able to establish 
his innocence.’ ”’ 

‘But I expressly told you, Kate,” the irrepres- 
sible man said, ‘‘that I would have nothing to do 
with it.” 

‘““*T well know,’ I went on, raising my voice a 
note or two, but taking no further notice of his re- 
mark, ‘‘ ‘ your husband’s ability and high integrity ; 
there is no young criminal lawyer in Massachusetts 





that stands above him in his reputation; but I am 
afraid even he could make nothing of this case except 
the poor young man’s guilt. It is such a sad, sad 
story. His early orphanage, his adoption by a 
maiden aunt, to whom he was always a burden; the 
life of privations, often, I fear, of positive want, which 
he led until he could provide for himself; then his 
rapid rise in business; his taking ways that made 
him such a favourite everywhere; the constant 
demands made upon his purse by this pleasure- 
loving community among whom he lived, and, at 
last, his engagement to my niece, the circumstances 
of whose life demanded a style of living far beyond 
the power of Steve’s moderate salary as bookkeeper 
to afford. It is so sad, I repeat, for his business 
abilities are uncommon, and I had already decided to 
make sure of his future services by giving him an 
interest in the concern.’ Oh, dear, dear, what a 
pity,” I said, stopping to clear my voice, which had 
grown suddenly husky. ‘‘ I wonder if John Somebody 
suspected this when he took the money.” Not an 
answer did my husband make; he only looked 
grave, and waited for me to goon. ‘ ‘If he could 
have waited a few weeks longer, or had acted a little 
sooner, this would never have happened; but his 
home was so desolate, and Ruth so charming, and 
only waiting for him to be able to ask her to make 
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him very, very happy. I want to say for him dis- 
tinctly that he has been years—seven, I think it is— 
in my employment, and I had always found in him 
an integrity even in the smallest things as uncommon 
as it was noble. I would have trusted him as im- 
plicitly as I would have myself. - That makes his 
fall the more inexplicable, and also explains the 
reason why I have passed over the loss without 
taking more notice of it; indeed, the loss of the 
money was very small to me in comparison to the 
loss—the bitter disappointment and grief it was to 
me to have Steve guilty. Guilt and this young man 
seemed to be as far apart as the heavens are removed 
from the earth. You ask for facts in the case—the 
one which Mr. Stanley will think, I presume, tells 
most in his favour, is this high character, which, as 
his employer, I gladly give him. Another, and I 
mention it only casually, but I have sometimes taken 
a little courage as I have thought of it, is, that the 
entries in the books were altered. This was not very 
skilfully done; I detected it at once, on looking over 
the accounts. Now, if Steve Mitchel had meant 
to do a dishonest thing, why not have done it by 
not making the entry? This would surely have 
been a safer way. 

‘<¢My niece insists that the money was taken by 
John Cowles, my cashier, which is simply absurd. 
John has been in my employ ever since he was ten 
years’old. He is a quiet, dogged, silent, cross, un- 
popular fellow, without a thought or a wish beyond 
the success of my business. He is dull at everything 
else, and, besides, is laying up money every year. 
If he has an ambition in this world it is to keep just 
the place he has. He has no associate, no friends. 
In short, he had no motive, and very little 
opportunity ; and as the crime narrows itself down 
to these two, no other person having any access to 
the books or the safe, Mr. Stanley will see why my 
suspicions fell as they did. If Steve could only be 
brought to acknowledge what he has done, and to 
restore the money, I would gladly take him back; 
this must have been a terrible lesson to him.’ 

‘¢T should think so ; he must die for it, must he?” 
looking almost angrily at my husband ; “‘ I only wish 
I was a lawyer, there would something come out of 
it,” I said. 

‘I offered to take you as partner into the firm,” 
he answered, with a smile, ‘if you succeeded in 
a this young man innocent. Is that all the 
etter?” 

‘All of any consequence. He writes to ask if 
Steve has every comfort that he needs, and says he 
shall be very glad to send me any sum that I shall 
think best to be expended for him, and,” looking 
triumphantly in my husband’s face, ‘‘that doesn’t 
seem as if he really thought him guilty, for if he is, 
where is that miserable five thousand dollars that he 
has got to die for I should just like to know?” 

‘“When you have been alawyer aslong as I have 
you will learn that it is a great deal easier to ask 
than to answer questions,” my husband said, but at 
the same time he drew pen and paper towards him, 
and in a few minutes he pushed towards me the fol- 
lowing brief lines :—‘‘ Mr. Bond. Dear Sir,—Mrs. 
Stanley is very much interested in Mr. Mitchel’s 
case, and I must confess your letter has wakened 
some professional interest in me also. Will you 
watch John Cowles closely for two weeks and let me 
know the result ?—Truly, Wri1am Srantey.”’ 

‘* Oh thank you! thank you, Will!” I said, catch- 





ing my breath as I read the lines. ‘‘ Now it’s alk 
safe;”’ at which unconscious wifely compliment he 
smiled grimly, briefly remarking, ‘‘ As it’s most 
twelve o’clock, perhaps that will do for to-night.” 

‘‘ Do! of course it will; I shall sleep the sleep of 
the justest just, no more care of poor Steve on my 
heart ; it’s all safe for him now,” at which the calm 
husband smiled again. 

‘* Of course you are too wise,”’ Mr. Stanley said the 
next*morning, as I was putting on my hat to go to 
see Steve, ‘‘ to say a word of this?” 

‘* Of course,” I answered, hesitatingly, for in truth 
whether I should show him Mr. Bond’s letter, and 
talk the whole over with him, or keep silence, had 
been a question with me all the morning. 

“You would be very sorry to raise hopes which 
might never be gratified,” he went on; ‘‘all I can 
say is, that the case does not look to me so decided 
as it did. There is just a question, that is all.” 

‘‘That is all I want you to have,” I answered, 
gaily. ‘I have seen you come ovt triumphant when 
there was not a ray of light—not a ray.” 

‘‘There’s not much here. But you have so much 
faith and hope, Kate, I can’t bear to dampen them.” 

“Don’t, then,” and my laugh—I confess it with 
humility—was a little saucy as I went out. 

I met Steve crawling along on the sunny side of 
the walk. ‘‘I feel so much better—so cheered and 
helped,” was his greeting as I came up to him. 

“Come,” I said, slipping his cold, white hand into 
my strong arm; ‘the breeze is fresh from the sea 
this morning, and there’s life and health for you in 
every whiff of it. Lean on me as much as you 
fancy; every one will think it is some mother out 
with her sick son—indeed, the town is full of them.” 

He only laughed, but he looked better than I 
had ever seen him before; so we walked slowly to 
the sea-wall, and then down some of the steps 
= the sun and the ocean both could minister to 

im. : 

Little negro children, with that instinctive sym- 
pathy the race feel so quickly, gathered around us on 
the top of the wall, chattering like monkeys as they 
threw themselves into the various graceful attitudes 
that come so natural to them, or cracked open oyster- 
shells from the large beds of these bivalves that lay 
within their reach, looking at us with their big black 
eyes invitingly, as if they only needed the slightest 
liberty to gladly share them with us. 

‘‘ What monkeys!” Steve said, tossing some pen- 
nies at them ; then watching the scramble that fol- 
lowed with an interest wonderfully wide awake for so 
sick a man. 

‘We shall have no further peace here now,” I 
said, laughing. ‘‘ We may as well ‘move on’—or, 
stop, I wonder if Parcetti is to be found. You can 
lie down in his boat; and I feel as if I should like 
to keep you in the midst of this breeze as long as 
possible.” 

‘‘And I am just in the mood,” he said, with the 
happiest smile I had ever seen on his face. “I 
should like to spend the night on the water.” 

‘A long voyage would cure you,” I answered. 
‘‘ Suppose we charter Parcetti’s Idalia, and cruise off 
shore for a few weeks.” 

“Nothing would please me more if I could only 
afford it, and should not be too much care to you; 
but, after all, why should I want to get well, with 
my prospects in life blighted—all my prospects— 
and nothing left me but a disease like this? Whore 
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wvould be the comfort in prolonging such an exist- 
ence ?” 

‘You will strive to live because God has made it 
your duty, until He takes you,” I said, reprovingly. 
I could not bear his discouraged tone. 

‘‘T do not mean to be a poltroon,” he answered, 
quietly ; ‘‘ but what about Parcetti and his boat?” 

‘¢ Parcetti—he done gone; dar his boat out dare ; 
dat’s the Idalia; don’t she cut it? Nobody’s boat 
dat dare, I tell you,” shaking a very woolly little 
head, and rolling two big black eyes. 

Steve looked disappointed, and immediately got 
up. ‘‘Come,” he said, ‘‘it seems to me to grow 
chilly. Let us go home.’ No chill so long as he 
was happy. I told you the seat of his disease was 
in his nerves. 

Now he will ask me, I said to myself, have I 
heard from Mr. Bond; and I shall have to tell him, 
perhaps show him the letter; it would be better than 
to have him suspect there is something in it more 
discouraging than there really is. And I was right. 
We turned into the quietest street that would lead us 
in the direction of home; and as soon as we were 
entirely by ourselves, he said, 

‘“‘No letter as yet from Mr. Bond, I suppose?” 

‘Yes, there is; but I didn’t mean to tell youa 
thing about it until matters are a little more decided. 
I am sorry you asked,’ I answered. ‘‘Can you 
trust me, and rest contented without knowing more 
of it?” 

But he turned so deadly pale, I saw at once I 
had made a mistake, and I went on quickly, 


‘You shall see the letter if you want to; there is 
nothing in it; he just goes over the old story; ex- 
presses his affection for, and his former unbounded 
trust in, you; and,” hesitating, ‘only don’t take 
this for more than it is worth, it may not come to any- 
thing—I should so dread a disappointment for you— 
there were some little circumstances which he men- 
tioned that seemed to Mr. Stanley worth inquiring 
into; and he wrote at once to have John Cowles 
watched closely for two weeks, and to write him the 
result.” 

This I said with a tingle of triumph in my tone; 
but he only asked, dejectedly, 

“Do you mind my inquiring what the circum- 
stances are?” 

I told him briefly ; and he said, 

‘‘T could have suggested that myself; but, do you 
know, I had rather take the consequences of the 
guilt than even for a moment put myself in the 
position of a culprit by attempting a justification. 
If others were disposed to suspect me, I could 
not help it; but never, even to myself, would I 
allow enough of the possibility of the guilt to ex- 
cuse it.” 

‘It was very noble, and very foolish and wrong in 
you,” I said, confusedly. ‘‘ You ought to have used 
all your wits, and ferreted out the guilty one, and 
not succumbed in this way. You showed a want of 
pluck.I am surprised at.” 

‘Perhaps I did,” he answered, sadly. “ But it 
was as if I had been shot through the heart. Come, 
i let us hurry a little; I am very tired.” 








LETTERS FROM THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


BY ISABELLA L. BIRD, AUTHOR OF ‘‘SIX 


MONTHS IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS,” ETC. 


xIV. 


I MUST attempt to put down the trifling events of 
each day just as they occur.* The second time that 
I was left alone, Mr. Nugent came in looking very 
black, and asked me to ride with him to the beaver 
dams of the Black Canyon. No more whistling or 
singing, or talking to his beautiful mare, or spark- 
ling repartee. His mood was as dark as the sky 
overhead, which was black with an impending 
snowstorm. He was quite silent, struck his horse 
often, started off on a furious gallop, and then throw- 
ing.his mare on her haunches close to me, said, 
‘You're the first man or woman who’s treated me 
like a human being for many a year.” So he said in 
this dark mood, ‘but Mr. and Mrs. Wyde always 
treated him as a rational, intelligent gentleman, and 
in his better moments he spoke of them with the 
warmest appreciation. ‘‘If you want to know,” he 
continued, ‘‘ how nearly a man can become a devil I’ll 
tell you now.”” ‘There was no choice, and we rode 
up the canyon, and I listened to the darkest tale of 
ruin I have ever heard or read. Its early features 
were very simple. His father was a British officer 
quartered at Montreal, of a good old rich family. 
From his account he was an ungovernable boy, 
imperfectly educated, and tyrannising over a loving 








* The following leaves of my journal letters are presented to the 
readers of the “Leisure Hour” as they were written. They are mono- 
tonous and made up of trifling details, but they are a faithful picture of 
one phase of life in the solitudes of the Rocky Range, 


but weak mother. When seventeen ycars old he 
saw a young girl at church whose appearance he 
described as being of angelic beauty, and fell in love 
with her with all the intensity of an uncontrolled 
nature. He saw her three times but scarcely spoke 
to her. On his mother opposing his wish and 
treating it as a boyish folly, he took to drink ‘to 
spite her,’’ and almost as soon as he was eighteen, 
maddened by the girl’s death, he ran away from 
home, entered the service of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, and remained in it for several years, only 
leaving it because he found even that lawless life 
too strict for him. Then, being as I suppose about 
twenty-seven, he entered the service of the United 
States Government, and became one of the famous 
Indian Scouts of the Plains, distinguishing himself 
by some of the most daring deeds on record, and 
some of the bloodiest crimes. Some of these tales I 
had heard before, but never so terribly told. Years 
must have passed in that service, till he became a 
character known through all the West, and much 
dreaded for his readiness to take offence and his 
equal readiness with his revolver. Vain, even in his 
dark mood, he told me that he was idolised by women, 
| and that in his worst hours he was always chival- 
rous to good women. MHe described himself as 
riding through camps in his scout’s dress with a 
red scarf round his waist, and sixteen golden curls, 
| eighteen inches long, hanging over his shoulders. 
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The handsome, even superbly handsome, side of his 
face was towards me as he spoke. As a scout and as 
an armed escort of emigrant parties he was evidently 
implicated in all the blood and broil of a lawless 
region and period, and went from bad to worse, 
varying his life by drunken sprees, which brought 
him nothing but violence and loss. The narrative 
seemed to lack some link, for I next found him on a 
homestead in Missouri, from whence he came to 
Colorado a few years ago. There, again, something 
was dropped out, but I suspect, and not without 
reason, that he joined one or more of those gangs of 
‘border ruffians” which for so long raided through 
Kansas, perpetrating such massacres and outrages 
as that of the Marais du Cygne. His fame for vio- 
lence and ruffianism preceded him into Colorado, 
where his knowledge of and love of the mountains 
have earned him the sobriquet he now bears. He 
has a squatter’s claim and forty head of cattle, 
and is a successful trapper besides, but envy and 
vindictiveness are raging within him. He gets 
money, goes to Denver, and spends large sums in the 
maddest dissipation, making himself a terror, and 
going beyond even such desperadoes as ‘Texas 
Jack” and ‘‘ Wild Bill;” and when the money is 
done returns to his mountain den, full of hatred and 
self-scorn, till the next time. Of course I cannot give 
details. The story took four hours to tell, and was 
crowded with terrific illustrations of a desperado’s 
career, told with a rush of wild eloquence that was 
truly thrilling. When the snow, which for some 
time had been falling, compelled him to break off 
and guide me to a sheltered place from which I 
could make my own way back again, he stopped his 
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empty, for the two hunters, on returning, finding 
that I had gone out, had gone in search of me. The 
snow cleared off late, and intense frost set in. My 
room is nearly the open air, being built of unchinked 
logs, and, as in the open air, one requires to sleep 
with the head buried in blankets, or the eyelids and 
breath freeze. The sunshine has been brilliant to- 
day. I took a most beautiful ride to Black Canyon to 
look for the horses. Every day some new beauty, or 
effect of snow or light, is to be seen. Nothing that I 
have seen in Colorado compares with Estes Park, 
and now that the weather is magnificent, and the 
mountain-tops above the pine woods are pure white, 
there is nothing of beauty or grandeur for which the 
heart can wish that is not here, and it is health-giving, 
with pure air, pure water, and absolute dryness. But 
there is something very solemn, at times almost over- 
whelming, in the winter solitude. I have never 
experienced anything like it even when I lived on 
the slopes of Hualalai. When the men are out hunt- 
ing I know not where, or at night, when storms 
sweep down from Long’s Peak, and the air is full 
of stinging, tempest-driven snow, and there is barely 
a probability of any one coming, or of any communi- 
cation with the world at all, then the stupendous 
mountain ranges which lie between us and the plains 
grow in height till they become impassable barriers, 
and the bridgeless rivers grow in depth, and I wonder 
if all my life is to be spent here in washing and 
sweeping and baking. To-day has been one of 
manuallabour. We did not breakfast till 9.30, then 
the men went out, and I never sat down till two. I 
cleaned the living-room and the kitchen, swept a 
path through the rubbish in the passage-room, washed 


horse and said, ‘‘ Now you see a man who has made | up, made and baked a batch of rolls and four pounds 


a devil of himself! Lost! Lost! Lost! 
in God. I’ve given Him no choice but to put me with 


‘the devil and his angels.’ I’m afraid to die. You’ve | up.” 


stirred the better nature in me too late. 
change. 


} 


| 


speak to me of repentance and reformation in your | 


gentle voice. 
me of ——.” 
you ride with me? You won’t speak to me again, 
will you?” Yet something more remained to be 
told—a dark, sorrowful secret. He made me pro- 
mise to keep it so, whether he:were living or dead, 
and I promised, for I had no choice; but it comes 
between me and the sunshine sometimes, and I wake 


at night to think of it.. I wish I had been spared | 
A less | 
ungovernable nature would never have spoken as 


the regret and excitement of that afternoon. 


he did, nor told me what he did; but his proud, 
fierce soul all poured itself out then, with hatred and 
self-loathing, blood on his hands and murder in his 
heart, though even then he could not be altogether 
other than a gentleman, or altogether divest himself 
of fascination, even when so tempestuously revealing 
the darkest points of his character. My soul dis- 
solved in pity for his dark, lost, self-ruined life, as 
he left me and turned away in the blinding storm to 
the Snowy Range, where he said he was going to camp 
out for a fortnight, a man of great abilities, real 
genius, singular gifts, and with all the chances in life 
which other men have had. How far more terrible 
than the “ Actum est: periisti’? of Cowper is his 
exclamation, ‘‘ Lost! Lost! Lost!” 

The storm was very severe, and the landmarks 
being blotted out, I lost my way in the snow, and 
when I reached the cabin after dark I found it still 





I believe | of sweet biscuits, cleaned some tins and pans, washed 


some clothes, and gave things generally a ‘‘ redding 
There is a little thick buttermilk, fully six 


I can’t | weeks old, at the bottom of a churn, which I use for 
If ever a man were a slaveIam. Don’t | raising the rolls; 


but Mr. Kavan, who makes 
‘lovely’? bread, puts ‘some flour and water to turn 


I can’t reform. Your voice reminded | sour near the stove, and this succeeds admirably. I 
Then in feverish tones, ‘‘ How dare | 


also made a most unsatisfactory investigation into 
the state of my apparel. I came to Colorado now 
nearly three months ago, with a small carpet-bag 
containing clothes, none of them new; and these, by 
legitimate wear, the depredations of calves, and the 
necessity of tearing some of them up for dish-cloths, 
are reduced to a single change! I have a solitary 
pocket-handkerchief and one pair of stockings, such 
amass of darns that hardly a trace of the original 
wool remains. Owing to my inability to get money 
in Denver Iam almost without shoes, having nothing 
but a pair of slippers and some “ arctics.” For 
guter garments, well, I have a trained black silk 
dress, with a black silk polonaise! and nothing else 
but my old flannel riding suit, which is quite thread- 
bare, and requires such frequent mending that I am 
sometimes obliged to ‘‘ dress’ for supper, and patch 
and darn it during the evening. You will laugh, 
but it is singular that one can face the bitter winds 
with the mercury at zero and below it, in exactly the 
same clothing which I wore in the tropics! It is 
only the extreme dryness of the air which renders it 
possible to live in such clothing. We have arranged 
the work better. Mr. Buchan was doing too much, 
and it was hard for him, as he is very delicate. You 
will wonder how three people here in the wilderness 
can have much todo. There are the horses which 
we keep in the corral to feed on sheaf oats and 
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take to water twice a day, the fowls and dogs to 
feed, the cow to milk, the bread to make, and to keep 
a general knowledge of the whereabouts of the 
stock in the event of a severe snowstorm coming 
on. Then there is all the wood to cut, as there is 
no wood pile, and we burn a great deal, and besides 
the cooking, washing, and mending, which each one 
does, the men must hunt and fish for their living. 
Then two sick cows have had to be attended to. We 
were with one when it died yesterday. It suffered 
terribly and looked at us with the pathetically plead- 
ing eyes of a creature ‘“‘made subject to vanity.’ 
The disposal of its carcass was a difficulty. The 
waggon horses were in Denver, and when we tried 
to get the others to pull the dead beast away, they 
only kicked and plunged, so we managed to get it 
outside the shed, and according to Mr. Kavan’s pre- 
diction a pack of wolves came down, and before day- 
light nothing was left but the bones. It was so close 
to the cabin that their noise was most disturbing, 
and on looking out several times I could see them 
all in a heap wrangling and tumbling over each 
other. They are much larger than the prairie wolf, 
but equally cowardly, I believe. This morning was 
black with clouds, and a snowstorm was threatened, 
and about 700 cattle and a number of horses came in 
long files from the valleys and canyons where they 
maraud, their instinct teaching them to seek the open 
and the protection of man. I was alone in the cabin 
this afternoon when Mr. Nugent, who we believed 
to be on the Snowy Range, walked in very pale and 
haggard-looking and coughing severely. He offered 
to show me the trail up one of the grandest of the 
canyons, and I could not refuse to go. The Fall 
river has had its source completely altered by the 
operations of the beavers. Their engineering skill 
is wonderful. In one place they have made a lake 
by damming up the stream; in another their works 
have created an island, and they have made several 
falls. Their storehouses, of course, are carefully con- 
cealed. By this time they are about full for the 
winter. We saw quantities of young cotton wood 
and aspen-trees, with stems about as thick as my arm, 
lying where these industrious creatures have felled 
them ready for their use. They always work at 
night and in concert. Their long, sharp teeth are 
used for gnawing down the trees, but their mason- 
work is done entirely with their flat, trowel-like tails. 
Jim is trapping them along this river. In its natural 
state the fur is very durable and is as full of long 
black hairs as that of the sable, but as sold, all these 
hairs have been plucked out of it. The canyon was 
glorious, ah! glorious beyond any other, but it was 
a dismal and depressing ride. The dead past buried 
its dead. Not an allusion was made to the conversa- 
tion previously. Jim’s manner was courteous, but 
freezing, and when I left him on my return he said 
he hardly thought he should be back from the Snowy 
Range before I left. Essentially an actor, was he, I 
wonder, posing on the previous day in the attitude 
of desperate remorse, to impose on my credulity or 
frighten me, or was it a genuine and unpremeditated 
outburst of passionate regret for the life which he 
had thrown away? I cannot tell, but I think it was 
the last. As I cautiously rode back the sunset 
glories were reddening the mountain-tops, and the 
Park lay in violet gloom. It was wonderfully mag- 
nificent, but oh, so solemn, so lonely! I rode a very 
large, well-bred mare, with three shoes loose and one 
off, and she fell with me twice and was very clumsy 
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in crossing the Thompson, which was partly ice and 
partly a deep ford, but when we reached compara- 
tively level grassy ground I had a gallop of nearly 
two miles, which I enjoyed thoroughly, her great 
swinging stride being so easy and exhilirating after 
Birdie’s short action. 

Friday.—This is a piteous day, quite black, freez- 
ing hard, and with a fierce north-east wind. Tho 
absence of sunshine here, where it is nearly per- 
petual, has a very depressing effect, and all the 
scenery appears in its grimness of black and grey. 
We have lost three horses, including Birdie, and 
have nothing to entice them with, and not an animal 
to go and drive them in with. I put my great mare 
in the corral myself, and Mr. Kavan put his in after- 
wards and secured the bars, but the wolves were 
holding a carnival again last night, and we think 
that the horses were scared and stampeded, as other- 
wise they would not have leaped the fence. The 
men are losing their whole day in looking for them. 
On their return they said that they had seen Mr. 
Nugent returning to his cabin by the other side and 
lower ford of the Thompson, and that he had ‘an 
awfully ugly fit on him,” so that they were glad that 
he did not come near us. The evening is setting 
in sublime in its blackness. Late in the after- 
noon I caught a horse which was snuffing at the 
sheaf oats, and had a splendid gallop on the Long- 
mount trail with the two great hunting dogs. In 
returning, in the grimness of the coming storm, I 
had that view of the Park which I saw first in the 
glories of an autumn sunset. Life was all dead; the 
dragon-flies no longer darted in the sunshine, 
the cotton-woods had shed their last amber leaves, the 
crimson trailers of the wild vines were bare, the 
stream itself had ceased its tinkle and was numb in 
fetters of ice, a few withered flower-stalks only told 
of the brief bright glory of the summer. The Park 
never had looked so utterly walled in; it was fearful 
in its loneliness, the ghastliest of white peaks lay 
sharply outlined against the black snow-clouds, the 


| bright river was ice-bound, the pines were all black, 


the lawns of the Park were deserted of living things, 
the world was absolutely shut out. How can you 
expect me to write letters from such a place, from a 
life ‘“‘in which nothing happens”? It really is 
strange that neither Evans nor Edwards come back. 
The young men are grumbling, for they were asked 
to stay here for five days, and they have been here 
nine weeks, and they are anxious to be away camping 
out for the hunting, on which they depend. There are 
two calves dying, and we don’t know what to do for 
them; and if a very severe snowstorm comes on, we 
can’t bring in and feed eight hundred head of cattle. 

Saturday.—The snow began to fall early this 
morning, and as it is unaccompanied by wind we 
have the novel spectacle of a smooth white world ; 
still it does not look like anything serious. We have 
been gradually growing later at night and later in 
the morning. To-day we did not breakfast till ten. 
We have been becoming so disgusted with the pickled 
pork, that we were glad to find it just at an end 
yesterday, even though we were left without meat, 
for which in this climate the system craves. You 
can fancy my surprise, on going into the kitchen, to 
find a dish of smoking steaks of venison on the table. 
We ate like famished people, and enjoyed our meal 
thoroughly. Just before I came the young men had 
shot an elk, which they intended to sell in Denver, 
and the grand carcass, with great branching antlers, 
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hung outside the shed. Often while vainly trying 
to swallow some pickled pork I had looked across to 
the tantalising animal, but it was not to be thought 
of. However, this morning, as the young men felt 
the pinch of hunger even more than I did, and the 
prospects of packing it to Denver became worse, they 
decided on cutting into one side, so we shall luxuriate 
in venison while it lasts. We think that Edwards 
will surely be up to-night, but unless he brings 
supplies our case is looking serious. The flour is 
running low, there is only coffee for one week, and I 
have only a scanty three ounces of tea left. The 
baking-powder is nearly at an end. We have agreed 
to economise by breakfasting very late, and having 
two meals a day instead of three. The young men 
went out hunting as usual, and I went out and 





found Birdie, and on her, brought in four other 


horses, but the snow balled so badly that I went out 
and walked across the river on a very passable ice 
bridge, and got some new views of the unique 
grandeur of this place. Our evenings are social and 
pleasant. We finish supper about eight, and make 
up a huge fire. The men smoke while 1 write to you. 
Then we draw near the fire, and I take my endless 
mending, and we talk or read aloud. Both are very 
intelligent, and Mr. Buchan has very extended in- 
formation and a good deal of insight into character. 
Of course our circumstances, the likelihood of-release, 
the prospects of snow blocking us in and of our 
supplies holding out, the sick calves, Jim’s mood, the 
possible intentions of a man whose footprints we 
have found and traced for three miles, are all topics 
that often recur, and few of which can be worn 
threadbare. 
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HARROW-ON-THE-HILL. 


| head places on the borders of London have under- 

gone so little change with the lapse of years as 
the pretty village of Harrow. It still retains all 
those picturesque surroundings, and even much of 
that peaceful and pastoral beauty, which belonged to 
it in the days when the church of St. Mary-upon- 
the-Hill was but a century or so old, and a few 
people had collected and opened some shops and so 
drawn the lines of what in the future was to be the 
town’s main street. At the time we have in mind, 


some half-a-dozen homesteads dotted the extensive 











[From an old print published by G. Barret, 1802. 


landscape here and there, and these were the resi- 
dences of persons of note in the county. The manor- 
house was the principal dwelling, and next it in 
importance were the two village hostelries, both of 
which, curiously enough, bore the sign of the ‘‘ King’s 
Head,” probably out of compliment to the master of 
Wolsey, who, in the days of his priesthood, had 
been parish rector. The principal inhabitants of the 
village and its vicinage were farmers, well-to-do, 
thrifty yeomen; and probably the most thrifty and 
successful among them was one John Lyon, who lived 
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in the hamlet of Preston. He seems to have been| neighbours, should reap a benefit which the unsettled 
a man of considerable natural ability, extremely | nature of the times had denied tohim. He there- 
charitable in his disposition, standing well with the fore set about establishing a free grammar school 
neighbouring farmers and villagers, and bent upon | in Harrow. For many years he had been in the 
increasing the prosperity of the parish in which the | habit of appropriating from his incomings twenty 











whole of his life had been spent. This John Lyon was | 


HARROW 


the founder of the school that we have selected as 
the subject of our present paper. Of his personal 
history little or nothing is known. He was born in the 
parish of Harrow, resided within its confines during 
the whole of his well-spent life, and, dying there, 
was buried in the church that overlooks the school 
which was created through his generosity. We may 
take it for granted that, living in the times in which 
he did, just about the era of the Reformation, when 
the school system of England was undergoing a 
radical change, he himself had not the advantage 
of receiving a liberal education. He determined, 
owever, that those who came after him, the sons of 
the villagers and farmers, his good friends and 
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children of the village; and this worthy custom he 
designed to perpetuate in more substantial fashion by 
providing a school where the poor, and the rich, 
if they cared, might have their sons educated to- 
gether. 

In the year 1571, having previously made all neces- 
sary pecuniary provision for the building of this 
school, and its endowment, he petitioned Queen 
Elizabeth to grant him a charter recognising the 
foundation, and approving certain statutes which 
he had drafted for its regulation. The Queen granted 
John Lyon’s prayer, and the charter which she gave 
in answer to it is the title-deed of the now famous 
Harrow School. The beginnings of that school were 
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altogether in keeping with the primitive character of 
the little village and its surroundings. Allthat John 
Lyon commanded to be done after he had secured his 
charter was to commence the building of ‘‘ well meete 
and convenient roomes ”’ for schoolmaster and usher, 
and a large and convenient school-house (‘ with 
cellars underneath to lay in wood and coals”’), having 
rooms above for the scholars. The process of building 
these rooms appears, for some reason or other, to 
have been tardy in the extreme. It was not until 
just forty years after Queen Elizabeth had granted 
Lyon his charter that what is now known as ‘“‘ Fourth 
Form Room,” and the rest of the western wing of 
the original school-building, were erected, and that 
the future Harrow School began its work as a 
visible and accomplished fact. Doubtless in the inter- 
mediate period the scholars were taught in the room 
provided for the daily shelter of those poorer children 
for whose instruction John Lyon had formerly appro- 
priated the twenty marks annually. Be this as it may, 
it was not before the year 1611 that Harrow School 
was opened for the reception under one roof of master, 
usher, and scholars. Lyon seems to have fashioned 
and even completed his scheme piece by piece, so that 
it becomes extremely difficult to trace any direct con- 
nection between its initiatory development and final 
consummation. The school statutes, for instance, 
were in existence long before the school itself was 
built; and it almost appears as if the later and 
greater Grammar School were but in continuation of 
the earlier and lesser village class. There is no 
positive evidence of this; but it is interesting, 
nevertheless, to note the possibility of one school 
having grown out of the other as John Lyon 
found the means at his disposal increasing. The 
idea developed itself, and the simple village school 
grew to be the Free Grammar School, which was 
established, as the charter relates, ‘‘for the per- 
petual education, teaching, and instruction of chil- 
dren and youth of the parish of Harrow-upon- 
the-Hill.”” ‘‘ Keepers and governors” were ap- 
pointed over the possessions and goods of the school, 
and to act as an incentive to study, Lyon provided 
the necessary funds to found for the scholars who 
might be admitted to the benefits of his foundation 
four scholarships, ‘‘two within the University of 
Oxford and two within the University of Cam- 
bridge.” The Preston yeoman’s school now took 
its place among those other foundation-schools which 
the dissolution of the monasteries in the one case, 
and a king’s bounty and a bishop’s charity in the 
other, had served to create. We shall presently see 
how it arose to become one of the nine great schools 
of England. 

Among the rules which John Lyon drew up, with 
singular precision and definiteness, be it said, for the 
government of his new school, an article was included 
which had the most important bearing on the school’s 
after-progress towards prosperity. In making pro- 
vision for the payment of the master, all that Lyon 
was able to set aside for the purpose was a sum suffi- 
cient to produce an annual salary of £26 13s. 4d., 
with an allowance of £3 6s. 8d. for coals. Feeling, 
perhaps, that it might in time become an injustice to 
a competent teacher to make no further provision 
for increasing the payment for his services, Lyon drew 
up aclause which gave the master himself the oppor- 
tunity of remedying the deficiency. This clause, 
quaint enough in its wording, reads as follows: 
‘‘The schoolmaster may receive, over and above the 
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youth of the inhabitants within this parish, so many 
Foreigners as the whole number may be well taught, 
and applied, and the place can conveniently contain 
by the judgment and discretion of the Governors. 
And of these Foreigners he may take such stipends 
and wages as he can get, except they be of the kin- 
dred of John Lyon the founder.” Herein John Lyon 
displayed consummate tact and no small measure of 
wisdom. It so happens that the introduction of this 
article into the statutes of Harrow School has been 
the immediate means of raising it from the level of a 
mere parochial school to be the distinguished com- 
petitor of the royal college of Eton. The ‘“ Founda- 
tioners”’ of Harrow School now number about fifty, 
the ‘‘ Foreigners” more than four hundred and fifty. 
And it will be interesting to mention in this connec- 
tion that the salary to the Master of John Lyon’s 
school has risen, by reason of the enormous influx 
of these ‘‘ Foreigners,” from the insignificant amount 
we have mentioned until it now reaches some 
thousands annually. Moreover, the scholars who 
have heretofore brought the most honour to the 
school, and in this sense have materially increased 
its reputation, have been the ‘“ Foreigners.” It 
has been from their ranks, and their ranks alone, 
that Harrow has sent forth those distinguished 
scholars who have afterwards attained to some of tho 
very highest places in statesmanship, in the Church, 
and in literature. Chief among Harrow alumni of 
the latter class we may recall the memory of Sir 
William Jones, the eminent Orientalist, who is re- 
ported to have made himself acquainted critically 
with eight languages, to have studied eight less per- 
fectly, and to have given considerable attention to 
twelve more. Dr. Thackeray, some time a Master of 
Eton, and at one time a Head Master of Harrow, 
said of him that his qualities were such, ‘ that if 
left naked and friendless on Salisbury Plain he would 
nevertheless find a road to fame and riches.”’ That 
remarkable but wayward genius, Lord Byron, was 
another Harrow “ Foreigner,” and Sheridan—‘‘ Dick 
Sheridan, an impenetrable dunce ”—was another. 
And we may add to these names those of Lords 
Althorp, Palmerston, and Aberdeen ; Dalhousie and 
Shaftesbury; and, also, the name of the late Sir 
Robert Peel, “the wise and glorious counsellor of a 
free people,” as M. Guizot once enthusiastically 
wrote of him. Of Harrow “ Foreigners” who after- 
wards distinguished themselves in the Church we 
could not, we believe, adduce a worthier example 
than Dr. Trench, the present Archbishop of Dublin. 

There is no doubt, however, that John Lyon 
intended that his school should primarily be a school 
for the boys of the parish, where they might receive 
instruction in the Latin and Greek languages, and 
mathematics, the liberal education of the day, free of 
all expense except for books and paper. Preferen- 
tially, the scholars to be elected to the University 
were to be of his own kin; next, after these, the 
sons of natives of Harrow were to be selected ; and, 
lastly, such boys as were “‘ most meet for towardness, 
poverty, and painfulness”—whatever this last may 
mean. It is curious to notice how nearly the origipal 
instructions handed to the first master of Lyon’s 
school approximate to such instructions as we might 
reasonably suppose were handed in days gone by to 
the master of what is now vulgarly known as ‘‘4 
charity school.”” The first Harrow master was tv 


have especial regard to the manners of his scholars. 
He was to see that they came not to school un- 
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combed, unwashed, ragged, or sloven-like; but, 
‘before all things,”’ he was to punish severely swear- 
ing, lying, picking, stealing, and fighting. He was 
to administer no other kind of correction save the 
rod, and that moderately, except it should be ‘‘ avery 
thin ferula on the hand for slight negligence.”” The 
scholars were not to be permitted to play, except on 
Thursdays, ‘‘only sometimes when the weather is 
fair,” and on Saturdays and half-holidays after the 
customary evening prayers. Their appointed games 
were driving a top, running, and shooting with bow 
and arrow, ‘‘and no other.” When a parent came 
to the master to ask admission for his son, the master 
was to furnish him with a copy of ‘ The six articles 
to be observed by parents.” Among other matters 
declared by these articles, it was provided that the 
parent should covenant to find his child in sufficient 
paper, ink, pens, and books, and candles for winter ; 
that he should allow him at all times a bow, three 
shafts, bowstrings, and a bracer to exercise shoot- 
ing; and that he was to see that the child kept good 
hours, and came to school regularly at the ringing 
of the school-bell. Further, he was to bind himself 
to put his son to some profitable occupation if, after 
one year’s experience, the son was found unapt to 
learn, and not likely to profit by the school’s teaching. 
It will be conceded, we think, that at the outset of the 
school’s career there were few foreshadowings of its 
ever rising to the importance to which it has since 
attained. It was from the first very scantily endowed, 
and its future success seemed to depend altogether on 
the energy and care which successive masters brought 
to bear on the education of their pupils. 

The masters of John Lyon’s school, with no single 
exception, proved themselves worthy of the trust com- 
mitted to them. For more than acentury and a half, 
however, the school made no very material advance- 
ment from the position which evidently John Lyon 
supposed it would always occupy. In the year 1771 
it happened that Dr. Heath was appointed Head 
Master. It was this gentleman who, by a singular 
foree of character, extensive scholarship, and large 
influence, raised Harrow to that eminence among the 
great English schools from which it has never since 
descended. * Other masters had done something 
toward increasing. the reputation of John Lyon’s 
grammar school within the limits of the county; 
but no previous Head Master ever entered upon his 
office with so much vigorous determination to make 
it a lasting and complete success outside of the 
county—to build up a great school, in fact, to which 
all the gentlefolk of England should feel it an honour 
and privilege to send their sons, as did Dr. Heath. 
Heretofore Harrow had done but little for itself, and 
rested too much upon the manner and traditions of 
Eton. The boys themselves had actually rebelled 
against the too constant succession of “ Fellows of 
Kings” (old Eton scholars) who had been appointed 
to the Harrow Head Mastership, and had addressed 
a petition to the governors of their school, praying 
that “it might be no longer considered as a mere 
appendix of Eton.’ Dr. Heath resolved that Harrow 
shoiild hereafter occupy a position of its own, and rest 
exclusively upon its own individual merits for attract- 
ing scholars within its walls. Happily he succeeded in 
his onerous enterprise. Gradually he abolished 
some of the worst evils of the place, legacies of 
his predecessors, and by judicious and skilful exercise 
of his power, and earnest and honest attention to the 
boys’ education—moral as well as intellectual—he 
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soon brought Harrow into prominence as a school 
worthy of general support. The numbers of the 
scholars seeking admission increased yearly, and the 
sons of some of the wealthiest and most powerful in the 
land were eager to bear the good name of Harrovian. 
In school annals the name of Dr. Heath will pro- 
bably be best remembered as the Head Master who 
abolished the time-honoured annual festival of the 
Harrow Shooting, and established the more intellec- 
tual ceremony of the Harrow Speeches. Our limited 
space does not permit of a detailed account of either 
of these interesting commemorations. The latter 
ceremony, by reason of its present annual recurrence 
in the ‘‘summer-half,” is quite well enough known 
not to need description here. The former custom 
grew out of the old English pastime of shooting with 
the long-bow, a diversion which John Lyon himself 
ordered that his scholars should practise, probably in 
view of the possibility that at a future time they 
might find it of advantage in the service of the State. 
A silver arrow was offered as a prize, to be competed 
for yearly at the school-butts by the scholars. By- 
and-by this annual festival grew to such importance 
that it assumed some of the worst vices of the Eton 
Montem. It was turned into a veritable saturnalia 
owing to the immense concourse of not too fashion- 
able London visitors which used to be attracted to 
Harrow to witness the boys’ competition. With con- 
siderable courage Dr. Heath put an end to the 
annual shooting, and, in its place, we have now the 
speeches delivered in the splendid new Speech Room 
at the “ breaking-up ” for the Midsummer holidays. 
The two silver arrows, entwined with ribbon of blue 
and set in a wreath of laurel above the lion rampant— 
the heraldic device of Harrow School—will ever per- 
petuate the fame of the older and more quaint school 
ceremony. 

A worthy successor to Dr. Heath was Dr. Drury, 
who was Head Master in Byron’s time, and had a great 
notion (as the poet himself has left on record) that 
he (Byron) would turn out an orator. Byron gives us 
the reason: ‘‘ Because of my fluency, my turbulence, 
my voice, my copiousness, my declamation, and my 
action.”” Further, we learn from the poet’s own 
writings that while at Harrow he was remarked for 
the extent and readiness of his general information ; 
but in all other respects he was idle. ‘ Capable of 
great sudden exertion (such as thirty or forty Greek 
hexameters, of course, with such prosody as it 
pleased God), but of a few continuous drudgeries.” 
Peel, the orator and statesman, was his form-fellow, 
and they were both at the top of their ‘‘ Remove ”’— 
a public-school phrase for a certain class in school. 
Of Peel, Byron has remarked, ‘‘ there were always 
great hopes among masters and men.’”’ Amply and 
gloriously did Peel afterwards fulfil those hopes. In 
the Fourth Form Room of Harrow the curious in 
such matters may yet read the rudely chiselled names 
of Byron, Peel, and Palmerston, rough but splendid 
testimony to the efficacy of Heath and Drury’s rule. 

We now come to the beginning of the modern 
history of Harrow, possibly with some feeling of 
sympathy for the “ children and youth of the parish 
of Harrow-upon-the-Hill,” who have now scarce a 
vestige of interest left to them in the free grammar 
school which John Lyon founded expressly for their 
benefit. As a sort of compromise with conscience, 
the Legislature has decreed that the sons of persons 
who shall have resided in the parish of Harrow for 
two years complete shall have a claim to election as 
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Foundation Exhibitioners to Harrow School; but it | But the inhabitants of Harrow have one great cause 
is easy to see that this is likely to work but small | for congratulation in witnessing the vast good which 
benefit to the real residents of the place. As for the | has been wrought by this minor evil. John Lyon’s 
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tradesmen—the honourable successors of the few | Free Grammar School is now one of the most famous 
folk who, about Lyon’s time, drew the first lines of | schools in the world. 


the main street—their sons may secure admission to | 


We have little further to add that will interest the 


‘a sort of middle-class school created out of the | general reader concerning Harrow. Its school system 


Harrow School revenues. 
middle school does not at present stand high, and 
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The reputation of this | partakes of the school system of Eton, which owed 
its introduction to the influence of the Rev. Robert 
in the course of things it will probably degenerate, | Sumner (whose name, by the way, the reader may 
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owing to the natural antipathy which must always | 
subsist between an essentially aristocratic school and | 


a school frequented by the sons of persons of small 
means, where the two schools arg in proximity. 
Moreover, if what we hear is correct—namely, that 
the present master of this middle school has to in- 
struct one class of some thirty-five scholars, of ages 


varying from seven to seventeen, no one will wonder 


if, by-and-by, it becomes closed from lack of support. 
How on earth, might we ask, is a single schoolmaster 


properly to educate a class of boys of ages varying 
But this question has little to 


as we have stated? 


do with the history of Harrow School the greater. 
We merely record it in behalf of the present and 
future ‘‘ children and youth of the parish of Harrow- 
upon-the-Hill,” whose rights have been invaded by 
the powerful phalanx of independent ‘“ Foreigners.” 
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notice cut on the panelling beneath Long Chamber at 
Eton), a Fellow of King’s College, and at one time 
a King’s Scholar of Eton. He was Head Master 
of Harrow before Dr. Heath was appointed. He 
brought into vogue the present “tutorial” scheme of 
teaching at Harrow, by which instruction mainly goes 
on in the pupil-room of each tutor, and notin school. 
Each boy is compelled to have a tutor (always one of 
the masters—probably his own _ boarding-house 
master), and he helps the boy in preparing lessons 
for school, and in school work generally, be 
sides acting as mentor in influencing for good the 
pupil’s moral character. The boys meet daily 
in school in certain forms or classes, only, 48 
it were, to undergo examination in lessons previously 
prepared in pupil-room. One phase of moder 
Harrow education deserves passing comment, and is 
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deserving more attentive consideration than we can 


ut cause give to it in a brief paper of this kind. We refer to 


1 which 





Lyon’s the introduction of singing and music as part of the 
famous school life. Encouraged by the kindly sympathy 
of the present Head Master, Dr. Butler, Mr. John 

rest th Farmer, the present organist and music-master of 
cent 7 Harrow, has gradually brought into practice what he 
“git d terms ‘‘ Public school singing,” or, as we understand 
Robert the expression, the singing of songs expressly com- 
age posed for boys between the ages of ten and eighteen. 
“"y We have now before us a collection of Glees and 


School Songs, edited by Mr. Farmer, for use in 
Harrow School. The words of these are in part 
adaptations and translations from the poets; in part 
original compositions by masters, or late masters, of 
Harrow. Some are written in serious strain, some in 
cheerful and lightsome language. All are excellent 
in spirit, and the very songs likely to prove accept- 
able to boys, and to command their willing attention. 

The musical accompaniments are in all respects 
excellent, and testify to the painstaking study 
which evidently Mr. Farmer has brought to bear 
on this part of his admirable undertaking. Out- 
side of Boston, in the United States, we may say 
that we have never visited a school where ‘‘ school 
singing’ has been brought to such a high standard 
of excellence as it has been at Harrow. The terminal 
concerts are very good indeed; and if we might ven- 
ture upon a word of advice to the readers of this 
publication interested in matters of education, it 
would be that they should look into this pleasant and 
profitable system of ‘‘ Public School Singing,” as 
practised. at ‘‘ Yeoman John’s” famous school at 
Harrow-upon-the- Hill. 








“WHO WAS 


GUY FAWKES?” 

HE name of Guy 
Fawkes is known to 
every child, taught or un- 
taught — better known, 
perhaps, than that of 
Tudor in many districts; 
but of those elders who are 
acquainted with the great 
historical fact which has 
rendered the name of Guy 
Fawkes notorious, few 
know who the man really 





neihs was. It is not unfre- 
hamber a quently said of him that 
t one time he was an Italian by 
ad “Master birth, and that his real 
nted. ” name was Guido. Not so. 
scheme 0 “Guye”’ was the name 
jainly goes bestowed on him in bap- 
sin school. tism. He was a native of 
ays one of GUY FAWKES'S LANTERN. Yoyk and it is in that 
ling-house J (Preserved in Bodleian Library.) grand old cathedral city 
ng lessoms § that his family associations still linger. 

rally, be “Tn the sixteenth century,” writes a local and pains- 
> good the taking biographer, Davies, ‘‘ two families bearing the 
eet daily | surname of Fawkes were settled at York. One of them, 
, only, as when its later generations were in the condition of 
previously city tradesmen, was proud to trace its descent from 
gen: the chouse Fawkes of Farnley, which has always 
nt, an 


ranked amongst the most eminent and influential of 
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the families of Yorkshire gentry. That the other 
had an equal right to boast of the same lineage is. 
highly probable, although the fact is not established 
by decisive proof, one link yet being wanting in the 
chain of strict genealogical evidence necessary to 
connect this branch with the old stock. But there 
was another claim to distinction which this family 
possessed : it was the family from whence sprung 
Guye Fawkes, the Gunpowder Plot conspirator.” 

The same writer goes on to observe: ‘Little 
trouble has hitherto been taken to elucidate the 
personal history of Guye Fawkes. There seems to 
have been a reluctance on the part of historical 
inquirers to make any attempt to remove the veil 
of mystery that was thrown over the circumstances of 
his early life by that State policy which at the time 
of his imprisonment and trial studiously concealed 
from the world all that he had disclosed concerning 
his family origin. Nothing more was permitted to 
be known of him than that he was a gentleman born 
in Yorkshire.” 

When examined before the Privy Council on the 
third day of his apprehension, 7th November, 1605, 
Guye Fawkes himself testified to the fact of his 
having been born in the city of York, adding that 
his father’s name was Edward Fawkes, a gentleman, 
a younger brother, who died about thirty years 
before, leaving him a small living, which he spent. 

According to a record preserved in the Chapter 
House, Westminster, it appears that an Edward 
Fawkes, a notary, was at that time living in York in 
a respectable sphere of life; and in the register of 
burials of St. Michael-le-Belfrey there is mention 
made of a Mr. Edward Fawkes, register and advocate 
of the Consistory Court of the Cathedral Church of 
York, who died at the age of forty-six, and was 
buried in the Cathedral Church, January 17th, 1578, 
exactly twenty-eight years previously to Guye 
Fawkes’s examination. 

The head of the house of Farnley, towards the end 
of the fifteenth century, was a John Fawkes, Esq., 
who died in 1446, leaving three sons ; 

Nicholas, who inherited Farnley ; 

William, who resided at York, and died unmar- 
ried ; 

Henry, who also settled at York, and is believed 
to have been the ancestor of both families of York 
Fawkes. Although mention is only made of one 
son of his, Reginaldus gent., filius Henrici Faulkes de 
Ebor, gent., it is supposed that he had other children, 
one of whom was William Fawkes, grandfather of 
the conspirator, who, about the year 1530, was 
married, and settled in the parish of St. Michael-le- 
Belfrey, in York, and who exercised the profession of 
a notary or proctor of the Ecclesiastical Courts. We 
cannot otherwise account for the fact that, besides 
those of the family of Farnley, no mention is made 
of the name of Fawkes in any of the records bearing 
reference to the city of York during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 

This William Fawkes, who held the important and 
lucrative office of Registrar of the Exchequer, married 
Ellen Haryngton, daughter of William Haryngton, 
an eminent York merchant, who was Sheriff of the 
city in 1531 and Lord Mayor in 1536. 

He had four children by this marriage; two sons, 
the younger of whom, Edward, was the father of 
Guye, the after-conspirator, and two daughters. 

Edward, at the outset of his career, was a notary, 
like his father, but he afterwards attained a higher 
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rank, and became Advocate of the Consistory Court 
of the Archbishop of York. His wife’s name was 
Edith,*but nothing has as yet been ascertained of 
her family nor of the time and place of their marriage. 
They also had four children, who received baptism 
in the church of St. Michael-le-Belfrey : 

1. Anne, baptized October 3rd, 1568; 
November 14th, 1568. 

2. Guye, baptized April 16th, 1570.* 

3. Anne, baptized October 12th, 1572. 

4. Elizabeth, baptized May 27th, 1575. 

In Petergate, on the old wall of the close of York, 
stands the parish church of St. Michael-de-Berefrido, 
or le Belfray, which name it derives from its-imme- 
diate neighbourhood to the turris Campanifera, or 
Belfry of the Cathedral, in order to distinguish it 
from St. Michael’s Spurriergate. 

The curious stranger, after having revelled in the 
architectural glories of St. Peter’s, is not likely to be- 
stow aught save a passing, and it may be contemp- 
tuous, glance on the seemingly quaint little church 
reposing so peacefully in its shadow, yet were he 
aware of the link that thus connects it with one of the 
most memorable events in our English history, far 
different would be the feelings with which he would 
regard it. 

The church of St. Michael-le-Belfrey, if not over- 
shadowed by the Minster would be no mean edifice. 
Built, it is said, of the spare stones of the Minster, 
its exterior boasts of some of those ornaments which 
impart a grace to architecture, and its interior is 
described by an authority in these matters as being 
‘‘ singularly light and elegant.” 

In Drake’s time the walls of St. Michael’s were 
adorned with banners, escutcheons, and hatchments, 
emblazoned with such names as Vavasour, Wyville, 
and D’Arcy, but these have been removed, or, like 
their owners, have crumbled into nothingness, and no 
traces of them remain. Yet many memorials of the 
ancient dead are here. 

A stately monument, with two full-length effigies, 
naturally attracts the eye of the visitor. The in- 
scription carved thereon tells us that it was erected 
to a Robert Squire, of the city of York, and his wife 
Priscilla. He, the son of a noted Royalist, and a 
man whose good nature, good sense, and generosity 
rendered him most perfect in all the relative duties 
of life. She, a wife worthy of such a husband, and 
the daughter of a Cavalier, 


buried 


‘* Who erst fought for the Crown.” 


On a pillar by its side is the following touching 
epitaph :— 
‘* How vain a thing is man 
When God thinks mect 
Ofttimes with swaddling bands 
To join the winding sheet. 
A web of forty weeks 
Spun forth in pain, 
To his dear parents’ grief 
Soon ravelled out again. 
This babe entombed 
Upon the world did peer 
Disliked it, closed its eyes, 
Fell fast asleep.” 


Near this place was interred Michael Fawkes, Esq., 














* The font in which Guye Fawkes was baptized was removed some 
years ago. 





of Farnley in Wharfedale, great-grandfather of this 
child. 

4Guye Fawkes is supposed to have derived his 
somewhat uncommon name from the circumstance 
that in the sixteenth century it was a favourite one 
in the neighbourhood of York, owing to the great 
popularity of Sir Guye Fairfax of Stocton, who was 
Recorder of the city in the reign of Edward rv, and 
afterwards one of the Justices of the Court of King’s 
Bench. 

The widow of William Fawkes lived to see the 
birth of her youngest grandchild. She died August, 
1575, at the age of eighty-five years, and was 
buried in York Minster. In her will, dated 22nd of 
August, 1570, she leaves to Guye Fawkes “her best 
whistle,’’ and one ‘ ould angele of gould.” 

Edward Fawkes only survived his mother a few 
years. Having died intestate, the whole of his real 
estate went to his only son Guye, as his heir-at-law. 

It was thus the misfortune of the future conspi- 
rator to be left fatherless ere ever he had completed 
his ninth year. That his education, however, had 
been attended to, we gather from the fact that in 
Strype’s “Life of Sir John Cheke” it is recorded 
that Sir Thomas, the eldest son af Henry Cheke, was 
bred in a school at York, where he had two memo- 
rable schoolfellows, though of different inclinations 
and reputations. The one was Morton, Bishop of 
Durham; the other Guye Fawkes. 

The school where these afterwards noted men 
received their education is discovered to have been 
the free school in ‘‘ Le Horse Fayre,” near the city 
of York, originally founded by the Royal Charter of 
Philip and Mary, and placed under the protection of 
the Dean and Chapter. 

There is abundant evidence to show that the parents 
of Guye, as also his grandmother, were members of 
the Protestant Church. 

In one of the earliest books of the parish of St. 
Michael-le-Belfrey, in which they resided, occur the 
following entries. 

Among the names of those who were communicants 
on the 27th July, 1573, are Mr. Edward Faux, et mater 
gjus et uxor ejus; and the same entry occurs on the 
2nd February, 1573-4, and again on Christmas Day 
in the same yéar. 

Not many years after his father’s death, Guye was 
called upon to sustain another severe loss in the death 
of his uncle, Thomas Fawkes, who died in the year 
1585, leaving the bulk of his fortune, which was con- 
siderable, to his nieces Elizabeth and Anne Fawkes. 
His nephew he dismisses with the following insig- 
nificant bequest :— 

‘‘T bequeathe to Guye Fawkes, my nephewe, my 
golde ringe, and my bedde, and one payre of shetes 
with the appurtenances.” 

Of Guye’s mother mention was not once made. 


| From this circumstance it is supposed she must have 


been already married to her second husband, Dionis 
Baynbrigge, a gentleman resident at Scotton, in 
Yorkshire, which marriage greatly influenced the 
future life and character of Guye Fawkes, as through 
this new connection he, when a resident under his 
stepfather’s roof, formed acquaintances complicity 
in whose base designs afterwards cost him his life. 
According to Davies, Scotton was in the latter part of 
the fifteenth century the residence of several families 
of ancient lineage. Baynbridges, Pulleynes, and 
Percys had been located there for successive genera- 
tions, and these, through intermarriages, were col- 
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nected with the most influential of the Yorkshire 
gentry in that neighbourhood. 

These were all more or less attached to the 
Romish Church. 

Two grandsons of Walter Pulleyne, of Scotton, 
who lived in the reign of Queen Elizabeth,. were 
Romish priests. This Walter Pulleyne married, for 
his second wife, Frances, the widow of Peter Bayn- 
bridge, of Scotton, née a Vavasour of Weston, a family 
noted for their Catholic zeal. Her only son by this 
her second marriage was Dionis Baynbridge, after- 
wards stepfather of Guye Fawkes. 

The first husband of Frances Vavasour, Anthony 
Fawkes, eldest son of John Fawkes, Esq., of Farnley, 
belonged to a house who continued in the Catholic 
faith till the extinction of the elder male line in 1646. 

Guye’s mother, as has been already shown, was a 
member of the Protestant Church during her first 
husband’s life, but there is every reason to believe 
that Dionis Baynbridge was a Catholic. 

The Percys of Scotton were also zealous Catholics, 
and it is supposed that Percy, the after-accomplice of 
Guye Fawkes, belonged to that family. 

His wife was Martha Wright, a sister of the two 
conspirators, John and Christopher Wright. These 
had become perverts to the Catholic religion through 
the influence, it is believed, of their brother-in-law 
Percy, who, a convert himself, is described as being 
‘an enthusiastic devotee.” 

Guye Fawkes, during his residence at Scotton, 
would naturally be thrown into the society of Percy, 
his connections the Wrights, and that of three others 
of the conspirators, namely, Thomas, Robert, and 
John Winter. These brothers belonged to an old 
Roman Oatholic family, who held large estates in 
Worcestershire, and were sufferers from the severe 
persecutions to which Catholics were at that time 
exposed, but their mother was a sister of Sir William 
Ingleby, of Ripley, whose property lay in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Scotton, and who had intermarried 
with some of its families. 

Surrounded by influences such as these at the very 
outset of his career in life, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that Guy Fawkes was led to desert the 
religious principles in which he had< been educated, 
and to become imbued with that spirit of fanaticism 
which eventually led him to play so prominent a part 
in that memorable plot known as the Gunpowder 
Treason. 

As soon as Guye Fawkes attained his twenty-first 
year he acquired absolute control over the property 
which had become his on the death of his father. 
This property, described as consisting of one barne 
and one garthe on the back of it, situate in the Gilly- 
gate, in the suburb of the city of York, and 
several parcels of land lying in the fields of Clifton (a 
township contiguous to the city), containing about 
four and a half acres, he disposed of for no larger 
a sum than £29 13s. 4d. 

The signature of Guye Fawkes appended to the 
deeds of sale is described as being written in a clear 
and delicate character; and on the seal attached 
to one of them—though the impression is nearly 
effaced—is the figure of a bird, apparently a falcon, 
the crest used by the family of the Fawkes of 
Farnley. 

In the following year Guye Fawkes quitted the 
shores of England. 

Jardine, in his narrative of the Gunpowder Plot, 
tells us that he enlisted as a soldier of fortune in the 





Spanish army in the Netherlands, that he was pre- 
seut at the taking of Calais by the Archduke Albert 
in the year 1596, that he was entrusted with a com- 
mand of importance by Sir Thomas Stanley, and, 
being well known to the English Catholics, to whom 
his courage, fidelity, and military experience pointed 
him out as a valuable auxiliary, he visited Madrid 
in the year 1601, in company with Thomas Winter, 
as an agent for the exiles of the Spanish party, and 
that in June, 1603, he was dispatched by Sir Thomas 
Stanley, Hugh Owen, and Father Baldwin from 
Brussels into Spain, to join Christopher Wright on 
his embassy to Philip 1 immediately on the death of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

He was commissioned on that occasion to apprise 
Philip how the King of England was about to pro- 
ceed rigorously against the Romanists, and beseech 
him to bring an army to Milford Haven, where they 
should join him. 

To quote from the same authority: “ It is uncer- 
tain whether, in order of time, Catesby first disclosed 
his scheme of blowing up the Parliament by gun- 
powder to John Wright or Thomas Winter ; but he, 
Wright, and Winter are believed to have been the 
only persons privy to the design previous to the 
going of the latter into Flanders, and it was not till 
after Fawkes’s return to London that he was made 
aware of the plot by these three, who were the first 
devisers and chief directors of all the particularities 
of it.” 

Readers of history are but too well aware that in 
a vault beneath the Parliament chamber one John- 
son—the name assumed by Fawkes—was appre- 
hended by Sir Thomas Knyvett on the eve of the 
never-to-be-forgotten 5th of November, with one of 
those close lanterns, preparing the train for the 
meant-to-be-fatal morrow ; that this man, when asked 
“if he were not sorry for this his foul treason,” 
replied, ‘‘ he was sorry for nothing but that the act 
was not performed ;” whose bold front and scornful 
answers when brought before the council amazed his 
examiners; whose generous refusal to betray his 
accomplices—even when under the torture of the 
rack—excited admiration in the breasts of his prose- 
cutors, and who, in company with Thomas Winter, 
suffered the extreme penalty of the law on Friday, 
January 31st, 1606, in the thirty-sixth year of his 
age. 

"esl three hundred years have elapsed since this 
dark attempt was made to blow up the King and 
Parliament, yet the interest which attaches itself to 
the terrible plot and those concerned in it remains 
unabated. Still does mention of it and its promoters 
excite a momentary thrill of horror only to be 
equalled by the feeling of relief produced by its 
failure. Still is the story told and retold with, it 
may be, fresh points of interest or accumulated 
horrors, and each time it finds an audience who never 
seem to grow weary of the oft-told tale. The aged 
listen to it with feelings akin to emotion, for it recalls 
to them the days of their youth, when they, too, 
shuddered at the ‘‘ fearful name of Guye Fawkes ;” 
and the child with a terrible fascination, as, seated 
upon his parent’s knee, he hearkens for the first 
time to the dread narrative, gazes on the picture of 
the lurking conspirator, enveloped in his black cloak 
and bearing his close lantern, then out on the Novem- 
ber sky, reddened by the reflection of countless fire- 
works yearly sent off, he is told, in commemoration 
of the Gunpowder Plot. 
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CLEopATRA’s NEEDLE.—I have seen many sights at home 
and abroad, but nothing ever impressed me more than the fixing 
(Sept. 12) of the ponderous monolith called Cleopatra’s Needle. 
Hewn in the quarries of Syéne, on the southern border of 
Egypt, covered with hieroglyphics bearing to usin the Egyptian 
chronology the histories of Thothmes and Rameses, fifteen 
hundred years before Christ, floated on the Nile to Heliopolis, 
the On of the Bible, it stood for centuries upon the plain, 
till by the encroachment of the sea its foundations were sapped 
and it fell prostrate in the sand, and was buried there. It has 
been ours by conquest since 1801, but with all our force used it 
was only moved by six inches from its bed until it was floated 
at Alexandria by Mr. Dixon, and brought intothe Thames. As I 
sawit, it hung, telescope fashion —68 feet long and 216 tons—upon 
a wooden staging, and encased in an iron jacket, yielding to the 
force of a steel-wire rope, worked by half-a-dozen stout labourers. 
Fontana hoisted the Vatican obelisk in the space of one month 
by the power of 1,500 men and 140 horses; the British engineer 
did it in a far simpler and swifter fashion. In ten minutes the 
needle” was at forty-five degrees, in five minutes more it was at 
sixty, and in thirty minutes from the first turn of the windlass 
the ponderous mass had travelled an arc of ninety degrees, and 
was lodged over its socket, geometrically perpendicular, controlled 
and checked at every point with the greatest ease. No wonder 
the people shouted, for not a voice had been heard during the 
process, and no wonder that congratulations are rife to the men 
who have expended labour and treasure in redeeming the nation 
from the reproach of allowing such a relic of ancient history to 
lie in the land of the Pharaohs unclaimed and undisturbed. It 
once stood fronting the Temple of the Sun, if not in the land of 
Goshen, where the sons of Jacob lived, at least near to it. It is 
conjectured that Abraham may have looked upon this temple 
when he went down into Egypt, and Joseph when he mar- 
ried the daughter of Potipherah ; the priest of On may have 
seen the very erection of this stone. Moses was trained on the 
very spot, and Jeremiah lifted up his prophetic voice against the 
Temple of the Sun. This is called an ‘‘ enduring monument.” 
A piece of red granite, broken from this relic, is offered to me at 
the moment I see the versions of the Bible placed in the cavity 
soon by it to be covered in. I think upon those words in Holy 
Writ :—‘‘ These shall perish, but thou shalt endure ;” yea, the 
earth itself shall pass away, but ‘‘ the word of our Lord endureth 
for ever.” —C. R. 


JAMES WELLWOOD, WEAVER AND Boranist.—-The death 
was announced lately, at Glasgow, of James Wellwood, hand- 
loom weaver, one of the most remarkable men of his class in 
the west of Scotland. The deceased, who had entered his seventy- 
second year, turned his attention, when quite young, to the 
science of botany, and occupied his leisure hours pieking up 
wild flowers and plants near the town. He afterwards traversed 
the upper and lower reaches of the Clyde for the same object, 
and as years rolled on he extended his researches to some of the 
neighbouring counties. During holiday seasons, when most of 
the industrial classes were wasting their money and time in 
ways not conducive to health or true enjoyment, James Well- 
wood might be found wandering among hills and glens, along 
the banks of streams, or on the shore of the ocean, in search of 
rare plants and flowers. Though little known outside a small 
circle of local friends, he did not escape the notice of some 
of the most distinguished botanists in Scotland. He became 
intimately acquainted with the late Professors Hennedy (of the 
Glasgow University) and Keddie (of Anderson’s University), and 
was kindly favoured by them with some of the best works on 
his favourite subject, and these he perused to good purpose. 
Notwithstanding the difficulties he had to encounter in provid- 
ing for the wants of his family by handloom weaving, he 
managed to acquire an extensive and accurate knowledge of the 
plants and flowers indigenous to Scotland, and also many 
exotics. Their names (common and technical), classes, and 
habitats were familiar to him. On various occasions he was 
called upon by students of the science to act as umpire in 
disputed points, and almost invariably his decisions were found 
to be correct. 

James Wellwood was a very quiet and unobtrusive man. He 








never took any particular interest in political or ecclesiastical 
controversies, his mind being wholly absorbed in the science of 
botany. He had such a thorough knowledge of it that, had it 
not been for his retiring disposition, he might have appeared 
before the public to some advantage as a lecturer on the subject, 
but he could never muster sufficient courage to face an audience. 
The only effort he ever ventured to make as a teacher of botany 
was occasionally to explain, in a quiet way, to a select class of 
his fellow-craftsmen, during the winter scason, the nature and 
qualities of wild flowers and plants, a knowledge of which he 
had attained by his persevering industry. He is another noble 
example of the pursuit of knowledge under trials and difficul- 
ties. 


PAPER OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. —The ‘‘ Paston 
Letters” are now, through various printed editions, femiliar to 
all students of literature and history. On the first publication 
of them the editor, Mr. Fenn, guve a description of the paper on 
which the originals were written. ‘‘The paper is of different 
degrees of fineness, some sheets being rough and what we now 
eall very coarse, while others are perfectly smooth and of a 
much finer texture. These different sorts, however, must have 
been all of foreign manufacture, since the art of paper-making 
was not introduced into England before the reign of Henry vit. 
The paper marks are various. The size of the whole sheets of 
paper varies from ten to twelve inches in length, as the writing 
runs, and from about sixteen to seventeen or eighteen inches in 
depth. Most of the letters have been neatly folded up in diffe- 
rent shapes, from three to four inches in length, and from one 
and a half to three inches in breadth, having either a hole cut 
by a knife and a piece of paper put throughit, or threads drawn 
through with a needle and brought under the seal, by which 
they are fastened. The first English paper-maker was John Tate, 
the younger, 


‘ Which late hath in England made this paper thynne 
That now, in our English, this boke is printed inne.’ 


The book, in the proem to which this reference occurs, was 
‘Bartholomeus de proprietatibus rerum,’ printed by Wynken de 
Worde in 1495. Tate’s mill was at Hartford, and the water- 
mark on his paper is a star of eight points or rays withina 
double circle.” 


DiputHerta.—Dr. J. B. Russell, the medical officer of 
health for Glasgow, has recently called attention to the inti- 
mate relation between the fatality of diphtheria and the 
amount of communication with the sewers (through sinks, 
waste-pipes, etc.) existing within the Glasgow houses. He 
points out that whereas the fatality from all zymotic diseases, 
except diphtheria and enteric fever, is greatest in the poorest 
tenements of one or two rooms, the mortality from diphtheria 
and enteric fever is greatest in the better-class houses, where 
internal communications with the sewers more frequently exist. 
The extent to which the atmosphere of most town residential 
houses is poisoned by sewer gas is far too generally overlooked.— 
Lancet. 


Gas Bitts.—The late Bishop Whitehouse, of Illinois, made 
some curious experiments on this subject several years ago. 
Having discovered that the less gas he burned the more he was 
required to pay for it, he determined to subject the law which 
appeared to govern the phenomena of gas consumption to a 
severe scientific test. He carefully shut the gas off the meter 
in his house, had a carpenter accurately fasten all the doors and 
windows, and went to England to attend the Pan-Anglican 
Council. When he returned the official reader of meters visited 
him and inspected the dials in his cellar. Then came the bill, 
and the law of gas-measuring was evident, for the bishop was 
charged for a third more gas a month during the time of his 
absence than he had ever been asked to pay for before. This 
anecdote is useful to us at the present juncture, as we are over- 
whelmed with the complaints of correspondents concerning the 
system of gas-measurement obtaining in London.—ZJron. 
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